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be subjected.    We cannot then believe this corona to
be a solar atmosphere.

Yet it is quite impossible to dissociate the corona,
either wholly or in part, from the sun. I am aware
that physicists of eminence have attempted to Ag this,
and not only so, but** to make of the zodiacal light a
terrestrial phenomenon. But they have overlooked
considerati&ns which oppose themselves irresistibly to
such a conclusion.

In the first place, the mere fact that, during a total
eclipse, the moon looks black, in the very heart of the
corpna, affords, when properly understood, the most
conclusive evidence that the light of the corona comes
from behind the moon. If the glare^of our atmosphere
could by any possibility account for the corona (whioh
is not the case), then that glare should appear over the
moon's disc also. That this is so is proved by the fact,
that when the glare really does cover the moon, as
while the sun is but slightly eclipsed the moon is not
projected as a black disc on the background of the sky,
though where her outline crosses the sun, it appears
black, by contrast with the intensity of his light.* The
point seems, however, too obvious to need discussion.

And secondly, as Mt. Baxendell has pointed out,
during totality the part of the earth's atmosphere
between the eye and the corona is not illuminated by

* It is also shown most conclusively, by a photograph of the eclipse
of August 1868, taken an instant before the totality.   Here we see the
glare trenching upon the moon's disc (elsewher^ black), as it should
theoretically.   So soon as totality commenced the glare had reached the '
moon's limb, whence it must immediately have passed quickly away.